fcANDHIJI  AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTION
in opening a campaign. Unless apprehended before his
movement had gathered momentum, he might prove well
nigh unconquerable. Twice they had learnt that while he
was at it, they could not afford to laugh even at seeming
trivialities. Against the background of the war, they could
not afford to take chances. They clapped into prison the
entire leadership of the Congress even before the move-
ment'was launched.
What shape or course the Revolution of 1942 would have
taken if Gandhiji had remained at the helm must remain
a matter for conjecture. One thing alone is certain. He1
was wedded to non-violence and was not prepared to com-
promise on a principle for any immediate gain. At the
same time, he regarded the struggle of 1942 as the final
stage in the fight for India's freedom. Even his slogan
was different this time. *Do or Die', he said, but even
the urgency of this last struggle could not make him say,
'Kill or die/
To all outward appearances, the struggle of 1942 failed.
Within three months, the mass uprising was crushed and
law and order re-imposed upon the land. Corruption was
rampant. Famine stalked the land. The war effort conti-
nued. Gandhiji and his colleagues ate out their heart
behind the prison bars. And the people were denied even
the knowledge of their whereabouts.
The triumph of imperialism was, however, more apparent
than real. 'Quit India* said Gandhiji and a million voices
took up the cry, *Do or die* said the Leader and thousands
literally laid down their lives in their effort to achieve free-
dom. The earlier movements had taught the people to
overcome the fear of jail and the fear of poverty. This last
and greatest movement of all taught his followers to shed
fear of death.
When the individual is prepared to lay down his life,
the community cannot die. Gandhiji taught the common
man in India to overcome the fear of death. The British
realized the significance of the lesson before the average
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